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THE  CROSBYS 

OF  CHARLESTOWN,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
by  Robert  I.  Wester 


This  family  portrait  was  taken  in  October,  I860  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
ordination  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jaazaniah  Crosby  (seated  center).  His  son,  Sylvester,  is 
standing  behind  him. 


Sylvester  Sage  Crosby  was  born  in  the  late  winter  of  1824.  He  was  named 
after  his  maternal  grandfather,  Reverend  Sylvester  Sage  of  Westminster, 
Vermont.  Unfortunately,  Sylvester  died  on  April  7, 1825  at  only  1 3 months  of 
age. 

Sylvester’s  father,  Jaazaniah,  was  bom  in  Hebron,  New  Hampshire  on 
April  3,  1780.  At  the  age  of  18,  Jaazaniah  walked  80  miles  to  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  to  begin  his  theological  training.  Two  years  later  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1804.  He  was  ordained  Pastor  of  the 
parish  in  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire  on  the  17th  of  October,  1810. 


Reverend  Crosby  married  Anne  Parker  of  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  in 
April  of  181 1.  Mrs.  Crosby  died  a year  and  a half  later  following  the  birth  of 
her  daughter  Anne.  Two  years  later,  on  November  13,  1814,  Jaasaniah  and 
Huldah  Robingon  Sage  were  united  in  marriage.  Their  union  was  a fruitful  one. 
Between  1815  and  1834  Huldah  bore  ten  children  though  three  of  them  died 
while  infants. 

Jaazaniah  Crosby  is  known  for  his  written  history,  The  Annals  of 
Charlestown,  now  preserved  among  the  collections  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society.  In  1853  Harvard  College  paid  tribute  to  Jaazaniah  for  his 
long  and  faithful  service  by  conferring  on  him  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity . 
Of  cheerful  disposition,  younger  clergymen  called  him  "‘the  Bishop  and  he 
was  well  loved  by  parishioners.  They  were  often  heard  to  remark:  “No  man 
can  say  aught  against  parson  Crosby.” 


Birthplace  of  Sylvester  Sage  Crosby,  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire. 

* 

At  five  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  December  15,  1864  the  Crosbys  were 
awakened  to  find  their  house  on  fire.  Forced  to  flee  the  house,  with  the 
thermometer  at  zero  and  12  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Crosby  along  with  their  housekeeper  escaped  into  the  winter  morning  with  a 
few  precious  heirlooms  and  a number  of  books  from  the  library.  The  strain 
proved  to  be  too  much  and  Jaasaniah  passed  away  two  weeks  later. 

Fortunately  for  American  numismatics,  the  ninth  child  of  the  Crosbys 
assumed  his  deceased  brother’s  name  and  the  Sylvester  Sage  Crosby  of 
numismatic  fame  was  bom  on  September  2,  1831.  A watchmaker  by 
profession,  Sylvester  established  a watchmaking  business  in  Charlestown  at 
the  age  of  17.  He  left  New  Hampshire  to  join  other  family  members  in 
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Cambridge,  Masssachusetts  where  he  opened  a watchmaking  and  jewelry 
business  at  240  Washington  Street.  In  later  years  he  moved  the  business  to  43 
West  Street  in  Boston.  His  residence  in  Cambridge  was  2 1 Sacramento  Street . 

Sylvester  and  Mary  Elisabeth  Capelle  were  married  at  Charlestown  on 
September  1,  1855.  Mary  died  on  October  26,  1874.  Like  his  father,  Sylvester 
took  a second  wife,  Mehitable  Ackers,  whom  he  married  on  September  15, 
1875  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  The  new  Mrs.  Crosby  was  known  to  the 
family  as  “Hittie”. 

Sylvester  Sage  Crosby  was  a man  with  many  interests.  He  cultivated 
mushrooms  and  also  enjoyed  archaeology  and  astronomy.  His  telescope  was 
presented  to  the  Proctor  Academy  Observatory  in  Andover,  New  Hampshire. 
Crosby,  however,  is  remembered  best  for  his  intense  interest  in  American 
numismatics. 

In  April  1 869  a masterly  and  exhaustive  article  by  Sylvester  Crosby  on  the 
cents  of  1 793  appeared  in  th  q American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  In  his  1 879 
work  Ed.  Frossard  stated:  “Far  be  it  from  our  thoughts  to  appropriate  any 
credit  of  originality  in  the  description  of  the  cents  of  1793;  we  candidly 
acknowledge  that  in  only  one  instance  and  that  in  the  description  of  a reverse 
apparently  unknown  when  Mr.  Crosby  wrote  his  article,  have  we  been  able  to 
add  any  information  not  previously  conveyed  by  him.” 

On  Friday  evening  April  6,  1866  the  New  England  Numismatic  and 
Archaeological  Society  was  formed.  Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff  was  named 
president.  Crosby  became  the  curator  and  religious  devotee  to  the  society.  In 
1869  Charles  Chaplin,  vice  president  of  the  society,  suggested  the  need  for  a 
publication  giving  a full  account  of  the  coins  known  by  Americans  as 
“Colonials”  and  Crosby  was  chosen  to  head  the  publication  committee.  Here 
lies  the  beginnings  of  the  most  authoritative  historical,  chronologically  die- 
arranged  monograph  ever  written  on  American  numismatics. 

Crosby  contacted  the  leading  authorities  of  the  day.  From  the  Honorable 
Charles  Bell  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire  came  copies  of  acts  and  documents 
authorizing  copper  coinage  for  New  Hampshire.  Charles  Bushnell,  described 
by  Crosby  as  “that  indefatigable  student”,  supplied  letters  concerning 
Vermont,  South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey  coinage.  Coins  for  illustration  came 
from  many  collectors,  including  Matthew  Adams  Stickney,  William  Sumner 
Appleton,  Jules  Marcou,  Bushnell  and  Dr.  Charles  Clay. 

Sections  of  The  Early  Coins  of  America  and  the  Laws  Governing  Their 
Issue  were  first  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  It  was 
published  in  12  parts.  The  first  part  was  issued  in  1873  by  the  New  England 
Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  and  was  printed  by  Charles  Chaplin. 
William  T.  R.  Marvin  printed  later  parts  and  the  work  was  completed  in  1875. 

It  gained  acceptance  immediately  and  the  leading  coin  cataloguers  of  the 
day,  Frossard,  Haseltine,  Cogan,  etc.  referred  to  it  often  in  their  catalogue 
descriptions  of  colonial  coins.  Ted  Hammer,  librarian  and  curator  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  at  the  time,  wrote  in  the  1946 
Numismatist:  “Few  more  thorough  works  are  available  on  any  numismatic 
subject  and  despite  the  fact  the  work  was  published  in  1875,  it  remains  the 
standard  work  on  American  Colonials.” 
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Crosby’s  work  was  first  reprinted  in  1945  by  R.  Green,  copies  having  been 
in  great  demand  though  rarely  available.  The  Token  and  Medal  Society  issued 
a reprint  in  1965,  reproducing  popular  California  numismatist  Ralph 
“Curley”  Mitchell’s  personal  copy.  The  Early  Coins  of  America  appeared 
again  in  1970,  printed  in  reduced  format  by  Burt  Franklin.  Eric  Newman 
wrote  an  excellent  forward  for  the  latest  reprint  issued  in  1974  by  Quarterman 
Publications  of  Lawrence,  Massachusetts. 

In  1897  Crosby  updated  his  work  on  1793  cents  and  also  discussed  1793 
half  cents.  A collector  of  large  cents,  he  once  owned  a proof-like  presentation 
chain  cent  of  1793,  Crosby  4-C,  known  by  many  large  cent  collectors  as  “The 
Coin.”  Of  all  the  coins  in  Sylvester’s  cabinet  he  perhaps  prized  most  the  1783 
1000  Mill  Pattern  Dollar  which  appears,  embossed  in  gilt,  on  the  cover  of  the 
morocco-bound  presentation  advance  copy  of  The  Early  Coins  of  America. 

Crosby  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society  in  1876.  In  1907  he  was  similarly  honored  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  and  in  1908  by  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society . The 
American  Numismatic  Society  again  honored  Crosby  in  1930  by  being  the 
only  American  numismatic  scholar  to  have  his  name  cut  into  the  frieze  of  the 
front  facade  of  the  Headquarters’  building.  In  1970  he  was  elected  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  to  the  Numismatists  Hall  of  Fame. 
Through  his  masterpiece,  The  Early  Coins  of  America,  the  name  Sylvester 
Sage  Crosby  will  live  on  among  the  immortals  of  North  American 
numismatics. 


* % 

Sylvester  Sage  Crosby's  death  certificate  states  that  he  died 
from  stomach  cancer.  His  final  resting  place  is  in  the  Monroe 
Cemetery,  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 
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SYLVESTER  S.  CROSBY’S  HELIOTYPE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

by  Eric  P.  Newman 


The  renewed  enthusiasm  for  original  issues  o\The  Early  Coins  of  America 
by  Sylvester  Sage  Crosby  has  stimulated  further  bibliographical  research  on 
that  monumental  publication  prepared  from  1873  to  1875. 

One  of  its  curiosities  is  the  saga  of  the  ten  plates  of  coins  for  the  book  and  the 
obvious  problems  which  arose  in  preparing  them.  These  problems  arc  evident 
from  the  many  variations  in  the  plates  which  were  published  one  at  a time  in 
numerical  sequence  with  each  part  of  the  book.  To  make  multiple  copies  of 
these  photographic  images  the  Heliotype  Patent  had  been  used. 


Overprinted  coin  number  poorly  registered  Handwritten  coin  numbers 


PLATE  IX. 


PLATE  I. 


Large  overprinted 
plate  number 


Small  overprinted 
plate  number 


Small  size  plate 
number  pasted  on 


Printed  numbers  pasted  on 
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On  Plate  I,  the  coin  numbering  and  the  two  items  of  text  on  the  background 
of  the  plate  as  well  as  the  plate  number  in  the  top  margin  seem  to  be  overprinted 
onto  the  heliotyped  images.  On  Plate  II  and  Plate  III  the  coin  numbers,  text 
items  and  plate  numbers  were  printed  first,  then  cut  out  and  pasted  onto  the 
coin  background  before  the  negative  was  made.  From  Plate  VI  onward  the  coin 
numbering  is  handwritten  on  the  background  before  the  negative  was  made 
while  the  plate  numbers  and  the  words  HELIOTYPE  PATENT  seem  to  be 
overprinted  after  the  heliotyping.  There  had  to  be  a good  reason  for  these  and 
other  changes  because  Crosby,  being  a perfectionist,  naturally  wanted  the 
plates  to  be  a major  element  in  his  book. 

The  exposition  of  the  details  observed  in  some  of  these  plates  is  presented  as 
a challenge  to  bibliophiles  and  to  owners  of  original  issues  or  original  loose 
plates  to  help  piece  together  what  occurred. 

The  Heliotype  process  was  invented  in  England  in  1869  by  Ernest 
Edwards.  Bichromated  gelatin  was  placed  upon  a waxed  glass  plate  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  from  the  back  through  a negative  photographic  film.  The 
gelatin  was  stripped  off  the  glass  and  attached  by  a rubberized  solution  to  a flat 
pewter  plate.  The  unexposed  gelatin  was  washed  away  with  warm  water 
leaving  unaffected  the  areas  of  the  bichromated  gelatin  which  had  been 
exposed  to  light.  This  produced  a surface  which  would  hold  ink  on  the  areas 
which  were  to  be  dark  in  the  illustrations  and  be  usable  for  printing  multiple 
copies. 

In  an  examination  of  a number  of  examples  of  Plate  I,  it  becomes  clear  that 
some  of  the  overprinting  is  off  register  as  evidenced  by  the  coin  numbers 
touching  or  slightly  overlapping  some  coin  illustrations  or  not  being  centered 
between  the  obverse  and  reverse  images.  Since  the  overprinting  apparently 
had  to  be  done  sheet  by  sheet  a new  procedure  was  adopted  to  avoid  the 
registry  problem.  This  new  procedure  involved  pasted  labels.  What  was 
originally  overprinted  was  first  printed  on  a blank  sheet,  cut  out  and  pasted  in  a 
proper  position  on  the  background  of  the  pieces  to  be  illustrated.  Then  the 
negative  and  heliotype  were  made  and  no  overprinting  was  necessary.  This  is 
clearly  evident  on  Plate  II  and  Plate  III  and  on  a few  examples  of  Plate  IV.  A 
glance  at  these  plates  indicates  the  result  was  a disaster,  as  some  numbering 
and  text  was  discolored,  unattractive  and  almost  illegible. 

Most  examples  of  Plate  IV  and  Plate  V have  overprinted  coin  numbers, 
plate  numbers  and  other  text,  using  the  same  method  employed  in  making 
Plate  I.  Apparently  the  original  technique  was  reused  because  the  change  in 
Plates  II  and  111  had  not  improved  it.  Since  it  was  necessary  to  include  many 
coins  onto  each  subsequent  plate  the  registry  problem  in  overprinting  remained 
critical  as  to  coin  numbering.  Thus  another  procedure  was  tried  out,  further 
revising  prior  methods.  The  coin  numbering  was  applied  to  the  background 
with  handwritten  ink  numbers  before  photography.  This  included  ink  lines 
pointing  to  each  obverse  and  reverse  pairing.  The  plate  number  and 
HELIOTYPE  PATENT  text  could  then  be  oveiprinted  onto  the  top  and 
bottom  margins  of  the  heliotype  without  causing  a complex  registry  problem. 
This  procedure  was  used  in  preparing  a few  specimens  of  Plate  V and 
apparently  all  of  Plates  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X. 
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Additional  evidence  that  overprinting  was  used  after  the  heliotype  plates 
were  prepared  is  shown  by  a remaining  example  of  an  error  in  overprinting. 
There  exists  an  unbound  heliotype  of  the  coins  belonging  on  Plate  V which 
includes  handwritten  coin  numbering  and  on  that  example  there  is  an 
erroneously  overprinted  PLATE  IX  in  the  top  margin  and  HELIOTYPE 
PATENT  is  printed  in  the  center  of  the  bottom  margin.  When  this  plate  was 
corrected  with  the  proper  plate  number,  the  HELIOTYPE  PATENT  imprint 
was  moved  nearer  to  the  left  side  of  the  bottom  margin.  These  differences 
further  confirm  that  overprinting  was  used. 

Reprints  of  Crosby  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  studying  some  of  the  actual 
variations  in  plates  as  certain  liberties  were  taken  in  the  reprints  by  cropping 
plates,  moving  or  removing  marginal  imprints  and  making  peripheral  paste-up 
changes. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  this  commentary  to  avoid  stating  whether  the 
coins  themselves,  foil  pressings,  electrotype  shells  or  other  substitutes  were 
used  to  make  the  photographic  images  for  the  plates.  It  has  long  been  noticed 
that  the  edge  on  the  left  side,  particularly  the  lower  left  side,  of  many  coin 
illustrations  has  an  applied  darkening.  Others  have  an  uneven  shadow  in  this 
area.  It  is  obvious  that  the  illustration  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  same 
coin  make  it  impossible  to  make  the  plate  from  one  exposure  of  the  original 
coin.  It  also  can  be  observed  that  there  are  no  light  and  dark  surface  variations 
in  the  field  of  the  coins  as  would  normally  be  seen,  except  on  Plate  V coin  25. 
This  would  tend  to  show  the  use  of  a substitute  for  actual  coins.  There  is  a 
possible  clue  in  the  July  26,  1869  letter  (see  Bibliographical  Appendix  of  the 
1975  Quarterman  Reprint  of  Crosby)  from  Crosby  stating,  “I  should  also  like 
impressions  of  such  pieces  in  tin  or  copper  foil,  as  an  aid  determining  more 
minute  pecularities  and  ***  to  favor  me  with  impressions,  or  where  that  is 
impractical,  with  rubbings  of  such  coins .”  Were  exposures  of  each  side  of  each 
coin  or  impression  made  first  and  combined  in  a negative  or  were  positive 
prints  combined  and  rephotographed?  Were  the  group  of  coins  or  impressions 
photographed  with  one  exposure  for  each  plate? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  someone  clear  up  the  method  of  reproduction 
used  to  make  the  plates  or  to  find  other  curiosities  in  the  procedures  used  in 
making  the  plates. 


RARE  GILHOUSEN  WORK  DISCOVERED 
by  Mike  Carter,  NLG 

An  important  and  historic  book  by  Clarence  E.  Gilhousen,  owner  of  the 
famous  Gilhousen  Coin  Collection  auctioned  by  Superior  Stamp  & Coin  Co., 
ov  Beverly  Hills,  in  1973,  has  been  discovered  by  this  author  in  the  extensive 
coin  research  library  of  Superior.  The  book,  entitled  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of 
the  World,  measures  12V£”x  11”  and  is  bound  in  richly -grained  black  leather 
with  gold  titling,  raised  bands,  and  the  name  C.  E.  Gilhousen  on  the  spine.  On 
the  title  page  is  a handwritten  message  from  Mr . Gilhousen  to  his  wife  which 
reads: 
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“This  book  of  which  no  copy  exists  is  hereby  lovingly  pre- 
sented to  my  darling  wife  Jeannette  O.  A.  Gilhousenonour 
marriage  anniversary  November  18,  1919. 

(signed)  Clarke  E.  Gilhousen 

Evidently,  the  book  was  assembled  by  Mr.  Gilhousen  around  1919  as  an 
anniversary  gift  for  his  wife.  The  work  contains  64  pages  of  text  and  8 1 plates 
of  coins  from  his  collection. 

The  Superior  book  is  one  of  two  facsimiles,  one  of  which  was  given  to  a 
prominent  numismatic  book  collector  by  Mr.  Gilhousen.  It  is  an  excellent 
quailty  copy  with  a typewritten  text. 

The  copy  opens  with  an  autographed  8 x 10  photo  of  a seated  Mr. 
Gilhousen,  with  the  inscription: 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

Garke  E.  Gilhousen" 


Then  follows  the  title  page,  which  reads: 


A COLLECTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTIONS 
EXACT  SIZE 


AND  A BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
EXTREMELY  RARE  COINS 


COLLECTION,  PHOTOS,  AND  DESCRIPTION  MADE  BY 
CLARKE  E.  GILHOUSEN,  1919 


Next  is  an  introduction,  which  contains  both  the  beginning  history  of  coins  and 
a brief  historical  sketch  of  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  collection.  Following  are 
brief  descriptions  and  plates  of  important  coins  in  the  collection.  The  plates 
depict  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  all  specimens,  with  the  reverse  plate 
coming  first.  The  book  concludes  with  four  items  from  the  press  pertaining  to 
Mr.  Gilhousen  and  his  collection,  two  of  which  are  foldouts  of  newspaper 
articles. 

This  is  truly  a remarkable  book,  exciting  and  historically  important,  as  well 
as  being  exceedingly  rare. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COIN  PLATES  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  BOND  DETECTOR 
by  Kirby  W.  Brown 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  in  the  annals  of  American  Numismatics 
is  The  American  Bond  Detector,  published  in  1869.  Renowned  for  its 
illustrations  of  Civil  War  bonds  printed  from  the  original  plates,  it  is  no  less 
noteworthy  for  the  embossed,  metallic  colored  coin  illustrations. 

Although  no  author  is  indicated  on  the  title  page,  the  book  was  copyrighted 
by  Nehemiah  George  Ordway,  Sargeant  at  Arms  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  published  in  Washington,  D.C.  by  the  “American 
Bond  and  Currency  Detector  Company"  whose  sole  publication  seems  to 
have  been  this  one.  There  were  22  bond  plates  and  9 coin  plates.  The  coin 
plates  and  associated  text  were  reprinted  in  1871  by  Laban  Heath  of 
“Counterfeit  Detector"  fame.  Ordway  wrote  a letter  of  recommendation 
which  was  published  in  the  second  edition  (1867)  of  Heath’s  Counterfeit 
Detector.  Furthermore,  there  appears  in  the  third  edition  (1870)  a two  page 
advertisement  for  The  American  Bond  Detector  directing  that  orders  be  sent  to 
Heath  in  Boston  at  a price  of  $16.00. 

The  story  of  the  coin  plates  in  The  American  Bond  Detector  goes  back 
several  years  before  the  apparent  association  of  Ordway  and  Heath.  In  1860 
another  classic  in  American  numismatics  was  published:  James  Ross 
Snowden's  A Description  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Coins  in  the  Cabinet  at  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States.  Snowden,  who  was  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  at  the  time,  actually  only  supervised  the  preparation  of  this  book; 
apparently  written  by  George  Bull  and  W.  E.  Du  Bois,  employees  of  the  mint. 
It  had  27  embossed  plates  of  coins  printed  by  E.  Ketterlinus  & Co.  of 
Philadelphia.  Although  the  introduction  claims  that  the  plates  were  the  first  of 
that  type  produced  on  “this  side  of  the  Atlantic",  that  claim  actually  belongs  to 
the  “1849"  (1850)  supplement  to  A Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  All 
Nations  by  J.  R.  Eckfeldt  and  W.  E.  Du  Bois  in  which  a single  embossed  plate 
appeared. 

In  the  pursuit  of  my  particular  strain  of  bibliomania  — embossed  illustrated 
coin  books  — I obtained  a copy  of  Snowden’s  book  in  1978.  A year  later  I 
bought  a Heath  reprint  of  The  American  Bond  Detector  coin  plates  (under  the 
title  of  The  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Coinage).  While  looking  at  the 
plates  I noticed  that  they  looked  familiar.  Suddenly  I thought  of  the  Snowden 
book.  Quickly  opening  to  the  first  plate,  I compared  with  the  Heath  reprint  and 
found  that  they  were  identical!  Each  Bond  Detector  plate  includes  three 
Snowden  plates.  The  individual  border  around  the  Snowden  plates  has  been 
eliminated,  while  a single  gold  border  surrounds  the  outer  edge  of  the  large 
Bond  Detector  plates  and  the  coins  have  been  renumbered.  TheBond  Detector 
plates  were  printed  by  J.  Haehmlaem,  Philadelphia.  There  is  no  acknowledge- 
ment of  their  origin. 
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The  text  in  the  coin  part  of  the  Bond  Detector  is  virtually  idential  to  the 
Snowden  book.  There  is  no  clear  acknowledgement  that  the  plates  or  text  came 
from  Snowden.  The  acknowledgement  which  does  exist  is  rather  half-hearted. 
On  page  41  of  the  text  in  the  Bond  Detector  (under  the  heading  “MODERN 
COINS”)  is  a subheading  “SNOWDEN”.  Perhaps  one  could  look  upon  this 
as  poetic  justice  to  Snowden  as  it  gave  but  passing  credit  to  those  who 
apparently  actually  wrote  the  book  published  under  his  name.  This  source  was 
slighted  in  what  amounts  to  a verbatim  reprint  of  parts  of  that  same  book. 

The  quality  of  the  coin  plates  in  the  Bond  Detector  is  not  as  good  as  in  the 
Snowden  book.  This  is  probably  because  the  printing  plates  were  worn  and, 
perhaps,  somewhat  corroded  after  almost  a decade.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
original  Snowden  printing  plates  (or  electrotypes  of  them)  were  used  for 
printing  the  Bond  Detector  coin  plates.  The  coins  are  identical  and  in  the  same 
positions. 

There  are  many  questions  unanswered  and  they  might  lead  to  fascinating 
avenues  of  research.  What  connection  was  there  between  Snowden.  Ordway , 
and  Heath?  How  were  the  plates  made?  The  little  information  I have  indicates 
that  they  were  made  by  an  electrotype  process  from  the  coins  themselves. 
Beyond  this,  I am  attempting  to  learn  more.  I would  like  to  correspond  with 
other  bibliomaniacs  who  may  be  interested  in  these  subjects. 
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CRITIC  S CORNER 


Two  new  books  on  United  States  Commemorative  Coins  have  come  out 
within  the  last  year:  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  and  Gold 
Commemorative  Coins,  1892-1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen, 
published  by  FC1  Press  Inc./ARCO  Publishing  Inc.,  N.Y.;  and  A 
Comprehensive  Guide  to  United  States  Commemorative  Coins,  by  James  S. 
Iacovo,  published  by  Ivy  Press,  Inc.,  Dallas. 

The  Swiatek/Breen  book  is  the  more  interesting  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
contains  considerable  information  regarding  the  origin,  design,  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  each  issue.  The  Iacovo  book  is  more  in  the  nature  of  an 
investor  s guide.  It  covers  such  subjects  as  scarcity  by  condition,  a description 
of  typical  appearance  for  each  issue,  and  projected  values  in  5 and  10  years. 
The  Swiatek/Breen  book  covers  the  same  material  with  a similar  format  in  a 
chapter  entitled  “The  Investment  Section”. 

The  Iacovo  book  has  some  severe  defects  in  its  organization.  Chapters  I 
through  VI  are  little  more  than  one  or  two  paragraphs  in  length  and,  in  the  case 
of  Chapter  IV,  “Original  Issue  Holders  ” would  serve  just  as  well  in  a footnote 
form.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Chapters  I,  II,  III,  V and  VI  could  well  have  been 
written  as  a single  chapter  under  the  subject  of  grading. 

The  Iacovo  style  is  limited  by  the  format  of  the  book  to  straightforward 
declarative  prose.... which  may  be  a blessing,  since  all  too  often  amateur 
authors  substitute  florid  verbosity  for  style.  In  any  comparison  between  the 
Iacovo  book  and  the  Swiatek/Breen  book,  the  latter  dominates  in  terms  of 
style,  depth  of  research  and  breadth  of  subject  matter.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Swiatek/Breen  Encyclopedia.. ..Commemorative  Coins  is  a literary 
masterpiece.  It  is  not.  It  has  some  annoying  defects. 

The  book  is  organized  alphabetically  by  issue.  Each  is  discussed  under  a 
format  best  described  as  being  in  the  tradition  of  detective  fiction  (i.e., 
paragraph  headings  of  “Corpus  Delecti”,  “Motive”,  “Accessory”, 
“Suspect”,  etc.).  The  Detective  Story  idiom  becomes  tiresome  after  the  tenth 
repetition.  Literate  discussion  is  sometimes  sacrificed  in  an  effort  to  conform 
to  a too  cute  format  which  only  serves  to  diminish  the  very  substantial 
contribution  to  numismatic  literature  made  by  this  book. 

Another  complaint  has  to  do  with  the  poorly  documented  largely  irrelevant 
chapter  on  investment.  The  chapter  reads  like  a Monday  morning  pep  talk  to 
the  Sales  Force.  The  language  is  overblown,  the  data  is  inadequately  identified 
as  to  source,  and  the  conclusions  are  unsupported  speculation. 

Included  is  a “Periodic  Table”  of  prices  and  values  for  all  commemoratives. 
It  is  unclear  whether  the  grade  classifications  remain  the  same  for  each  year  of 
comparison.  Worse  still,  the  source  of  prices  and  values  were  left  unidentified. 
Perhaps  the  “Periodic  Table”  was  meant  as  an  allegorical  reference  to  the 
‘Chemistry  ’ of  self-fulfilling  investment  prophecy . The  chapter  adds  nothingto 
the  book.  This  kind  of  “hype”  only  lessens  the  credibility  of  the  principal 
authors  and  reduces  the  stature  of  a significant  book. 
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Despite  the  obvious  shortcomings,  the  Swiatek/Breen  book  is  an 
extraordinary  contribution  to  numismatic  literature.  It  is  literate,  gram- 
matical, well  organized  and  informative.  As  a plus,  the  book  contains  a 
systematic  listing  of  proof  commemoratives , a first  rate  grading  guide  (issue  by 
issue),  and  a most  complete  dissertation  on  the  Columbian  Half  Dollar,  the 
Pan  Pacific  series,  and  the  Booker  T.  Washington  series.  The  style  flows. 
There  is  a minimum  of  “insider”  references  (often  found  in  Breen's  writing). 

An  altogether  enjoyable  reading  experience  which  you  are  urged  to 
undertake. 


J.  M. 


FIRST  WILSON  SALE  ACTIVE 

California  numismatic  literature  dealer  Cal  Wilson  announced  a world 
record  price  for  a nearly  complete  set  of  “The  Numismatist”  in  his  first  mail 
bid  sale  which  closed  December  8,  1981.  The  beautiful  uniformly  bound  set. 
lacking  only  the  1902  volume  from  1894  through  1980.  was  knocked  down  for 
$3,500.00. 

Complimenting  the  set  of  “The  Numismatist”  were  single  year  volumes 
which  sold  as  follows:  1894  - $160.00;  1895  - $140.00;  1903  and  1904 
bound  as  one -$150.00;  1907  and  1908,  again  bound  together -$150.00;  and 
1910 -$80.00. 

Other  significant  books,  periodicals  and  auction  catalogues  which  sold  in 
Wilson’s  sale  included  a complete  set  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society’s 
“Numismatic  Literature,”  Nos.  1 - 105  for  $225.00;  a deluxe  presentation 
copy  of  M.  L.  Beistle’s  “A  Register  of  Half  Dollar  Die  Varieties  and  Sub- 
Varieties,”  one  of  only  135  printed,  for  $500.00;  and  a complete  set  of 
“Calcoin  News,”  the  official  publication  of  the  California  State  Numismatic 
Association,  for  $330.00. 

Early  United  States  auction  catalogues,  presently  undergoing  an 
adjustment  period,  following  several  years  of  heightened  collector  interest,  still 
managed  to  do  rather  well.  Avery  fine  copy  of  S.  H.  and  H.  Chapman's  sale  of 
the  John  Mills  Collection  containing  14  photographic  plates  sold  for 
$2, 1 50.00.  Aplated  copy  of  the  fabled  Beckwith  Collection  brought  a winning 
bid  of  $2,225.00. 

Wilson  reported  that  the  sale  realized  more  than  $33,500.00.  which 
reflected  signs  of  a renewed  interest  in  the  book  collecting  hobby.  He  also 
announced  that  a limited  number  of  his  sale  catalogues  are  still  available,  with 
prices  realized,  at  a cost  of  $ 1 .00.  Collectors  wishing  to  order  copies  may 
contact  Wilson  at  37445  Southwood  Dr.,  Fremont,  Calif.  94536.  Periodic 
fixed  price  lists  are  also  available  free  of  charge,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  above  address. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


What  an  exchange  of  scholarly  wisecracks  re 
coprophagy!  Fortunately,  the  paper  in  this  issue 
of  I he  Asylum  was  not  stercoraceous.  How- 
ever, no  one  except  old  Sterculeaceous  himself 
would  be  pleased  with  such  goings  on;  and  even 
he  was  not  retromingent! 

Raymond  H.  Williamson 

Recommended  reading  for  fellow  maniacs, 
especially  those  who  like  leather,  is  Bernard  C. 
Middletons  Restoration  of  Leather  Bindings, 
1972,  American  Library  Association.  It  gives 
useful  information,  such  as  a dictionary  of  terms, 
photographs  of  the  various  bookbinding 
leathers,  numerous  detailed  illustrations  on  the 
anatomy  of  a leatherbound  book,  and  many 
trade  secrets  on  restoration.  It  will  be  a boon  to 
the  do-it-yourself  restorer;  and  forthe  timid,  like 
myself,  it  prepares  one  to  give  the  proper 
instructions  in  the  proper  terminology.  If  it  is 
unavailable  at  your  library,  try  inter-library  loan 
service  there. 

Mr.  Ford  mentioned  a Talas  Library  Service  in 
New  York.  Any  chance  of  getting  their  full 
address? 

David  P.  McBride 


Editor's  note:  The  address  of  Technical 
Library  Service  (TLS  or  Talas)  is  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  1001 1 . 

I've  really  enjoyed  reading  The  Asylum. 
There  is  much  good  info,  and  it  is  bound  to  get 
better  as  the  years  go  by.  The  title  is  so 
appropriate  for  us  "book  lovers."  I added  a little 
more  on  my  check  — it's  well  worth  it! 

Russell  Hibbs 

I've  enjoyed  The  Asylum  and  hope  that  you'll 
follow  through  on  reprinting  John  Ford's  article 
on  the  Chapman  catalogues.  I wish  you'd  spare 
us  the  details  of  your  private  quarrel  with  Roger 
Cohen,  however.  I'd  like  to  see  a book  review 
section  as  a regular  feature  of  the  Journal. 

David  Gladfelter 

Walter  Breen  hereby  apologizes  to  Harmer, 
Rooke  Numismatists,  Ltd.  for  the  reference 
made  to  them  in  a recent  issue  of  this  magazine, 
this  apology  made  without  any  restriction.  The 
intent  was  not  to  denigrate  Harmer,  Rooke, 
which  is  a company  of  estimable  reputation  in 
the  rare  coin  field. 

Walter  Breen 


1982  Membership  dues  are  now  payable.  In  order  for  the 
Asylum  to  at  least  break  even,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the 
annual  dues  to  $7.50 

Display  advertising  rates  have  been  adjusted  as  follows: 

Full  page $50.00 

Half  page $30.00  , 

Quarter  page $15.00 

Classified  advertising  rates  are  10  cents  per  word.  Numbers 
or  prices  count  as  one  word. 

Please  address  all  of  your  correspondance  to  the  Editor:  Jack  Collins 
2840  Indiana  Ave.  — South  Gate,  Ca  90280  (213)  566-0033 
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Small  Size  J.  C.  Morganthau  & Co.,  inc. 

Auction  Sale  Catalogues  (Wayte  Raymond  - J.  G.  Macallister) 
Continued  Unusual  Offering  from  the  Raymond  Estate 


283  6/1/32.  Waldo  Newcomber  Coll.  United  States  Patterns;  Colonial 

Notes  and  U.S.  Coins.  NPL.  $15.00 

293  10/29/32.  James  A.  Clark  Coll.  U.S.  Coins,  colonials  through  gold; 

massive  collection  of  fractional  California  gold.  NPL.  15.00 

298  1/14/33.  U.S.,  Foreign  and  Ancient  Coins,  including  a splendid 

series  of  1st  century  A.D.  British  Gold  & Silver.  NPL.  12.50 

305  4/7-8/33.  Famous  FI. A.  Sternberg  Coll.  U.S.  Large  cents  in  superb 

condition;  fabulous  early  U.S.  Silver.  Rare.  NPL.  50.00 

310  6/10/33.  John  J.  Hetherington  Coll.  Cents  through  gold,  patterns.  NPL.  15.00 

315  12/1/33.  United  States,  Foreign,  and  Ancient  Coins.  NPL.  12.50 

322  1/12-13/34.  2 Plates.  William  S.  Furst  Coll.  Extensive  Ancient, 

Biblical  & Foreign  Gold;  general  U.S.  and  a large  half  dollar  coll. 

PLUS,  # 322  supplement  containing  superb  early  U.S.  material.  NPL.  20.00 

328  2/16-17/34.  U.S.  & Foreign  Coins  & Medals;  including  Rare 

British  & American  Peace  Medals;  U.S.  & European  Historical 
Medals;  Rare  Gold  Coins  and  Numismatic  Books.  NPL.  15.00 

331  3/23/34.  Rare  U.S.  & Foreign  Gold  Coins;  splendid  early  U.S. 

issues  (Old  Kingston  Collection).  NPL.  15.00 

335  5/22/34.  D.A.  Crichton  Coll.  Rare  U.S.  & Foreign  Coins.  NPL.  15.00 

336  6/14/34.  Selections  from  The  Waldo  Newcomber  Collection. 

Rare  U.S.  & Foreign  Coins,  rare  U.S.  notes.  Estimates.  15.00 

338  10/10/34.  5 Plates.  Russell  Burrage  Collection.  Rare  Greek  Gold 

& Silver,  Roman  & Foreign  Gold  Coins.  NPL.  25.00 

368  1 1/19-20/36.  U.S.  & Foreign  Coins.  Half  Dimes,  Half  & Large 

cents.  PL.  17.50 

372  2/17-18/37.  U.S.,  Foreign  & Ancient  Coins.  Good  run  of  Large 

cents.  PL.  20.00 

378  6/9/37.  2 Plates.  Rare  U.S.,  Ancient  & Foreign  Coins.  Geo.  A. 

Gillette  Collection  of  Large  cents.  (Good  run  of  1794  cents.) 

Rare.  PL.  40.00 

384  12/21/37.  Rare  U.S.  Silver,  Copper  Coins  (in  superb  condition). 

Fantastic  Large  cent  collection.  Rare.  PL.  35.00 

41 1 1/4/40.  Rare  U.S.  Silver,  Copper  Coins;  misc.  foreign  & ancient 

coins.  Specialized  coll,  of  Half  cents.  Large  cents  and  Hard  Times 
tokens.  PL.  40.00 

454  1/1 1/44.  Rare  Foreign  & U.S.  Coins.  Magnificent  Large  cents;  superb 

early  U.S.  silver.  Scarce.  NPL.  25.00 


Most  copies  are  in  new  (unused)  condition. 

NPL=  No  prices  realized;  PL=  original  price  realized. 

Special  requests  invited.  California  residents  please  add  6%  sales  tax. 

Jon  Hanson 
Box  5499 

Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 

"OUR  26th  YEAR" 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


WANTED:  Canadian  Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Journal.  Series  I,  Vol. 
1 3,  nos.  3 & 4;  Series  II,  Vol . 1 , nos.  2 & 3;  Vol.  2,  no.  1 ; Vol . 3,  no.  2;  Series 
III,  Vol.  1,  nos.  2 & 4;  Vol.  9,  nos.  1 & 2.  Barry  D.  Tayman,  5424  Smooth 
Meadow  Way,  Columbia,  Maryland  21044. 

WANTED:  Books,  auction  catalogues,  manuscripts,  articles,  etc.  related  to 
18th  century  British  tradesmen’s  tokens.  David  McBride,  P.O.  Box  643, 
Frisco,  Colorado  80443. 


Numismatic  Literature:  Many  titles,  books,  periodicals,  auction  catalogues. 
Specialists  in  ANA  material.  Send  lor  free  list.  Special:  ANA  Membership 
Directories,  1938,  1940,  1944,  1946,  all  $17.00.  David  Sklow,  P.O.  Box  82, 
Oscoda,  Michigan  48750.  Member:  ANA,  ANS,  EAC,  CSNS,  TAMS, 
MSNS. 

WANTED:  Information  on  embossed,  illustrated  coin  books,  including 
articles  on  printing  methods,  auction  records,  etc.  Preparing  list  of  known 
titles.  Will  buy  needed  items.  Kirby  Brown,  P.O.  Box  1642,  Stockton, 
California  95201 . 


J Buy 
A Book 
■9  A Month 

As  part  of  my  New  Years  resolution,  I will  continue  to  buy  a 
Numismatic  book,  catalog  or  periodical  once  a month  from 
Michael  and  Marlene  Bourne.  I will  not  only  do  this  for  my 
pleasure  but  to  continue  to  further  expand  my  Numismatic 
knowledge  and  research. 

Grow  with  us  - Learn  with  us 

Wanted  complete  libraries  for  auction  or  outright  purchases 
Member  ANA,  ANS,  CNA.  Sank  references  available 

Michael  &i  Marlene  Bourne 

KAKK  NUMISMATIC  UTHRATl  Kh 

508-40th  Avenue  N.E.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55421 
Hours:  2-7  Monday -F  riday . 9-5  Saturday  (612)  781-3421 
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